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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


the courts were removed by law, the stage went 
RY LUTHER TUCKER & co. 


1 
to the new hotel, and the temperance era wound 
wena = paid in elvanes jup the tavern business. Tjerck has got back to 
»+> All subscriptions must commence with the |the farm, with habits very much altered, and his 
* yumber in January or July, and no subscri-||fortune not a little impaired. Yet he consoles 
; will be taken for less than six months. ||himself, that he is not half so bad off as 
xp The first and second volumes can be sup- | Joe Sledge, once our master blacksmith, after- 
ed to new subscribers. || wards a merchant, and now a journeyman. Joc 
<> Direction or Lerrers.—Itis here. Ean || Wa so famous for his edge tools, that people 
all letters be addressed tothe publishers, = mel to hien from all parts. _34¢ had his jourasy- 











Tucker § Co. | . 
= — — ————= men and his apprentices, and was always pre-| 
THE FA RMER. |sent to oversee them, and, to be seen by his cus- 
tomers, as all master Meclttnics ought to be. Joe) 
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HINTS TO FARMERSe=No. IX. and his business adapted to him. Joe thought, 
Yn leaving the paternal roof, to seek my for \ with Sam Patch, that sofffe things could be done} 
in the wide world, when about 18 years of||as well as others—and that because every body | 
my father gave me this parting admonition : || liked him as a blacksmith, they must like him as| 
\ly son, take care always to let well enough|\any thing else, forgettingethat it was his tvade,| 
‘he occasion served to impress the ad-|;and not his mind or his person, which had 
deeply on my mind, and amid the diversified|| brought him into notice. _ And as merchant was, 
es of the subsequent thirty-five years, it has||rather more respectable thah mechanic, and with-| 
lom been forgotten; and I have reason to believe ‘al a more tidy employmerit, he in fact sunk the| 
3 had a very salutary influence upon my pros-\|blacksmith, and became a dealer in tapes «nd su- 
tyand happiness. It has afforded, withal, some-| 
ig of a standard by which to guage the indiscre-| 
s of others. How often has a disregard, in 
’s, to this maxim, reminded me of the Italian|' ved at mature manhood. 
‘aph: “I was well, wished to be better,took phy- | 
and herelam.” ‘The true philosophy of hap- 


SATURDAY, JUNF 29 1688. ‘| got riclt, because he was adapted to his besinons 








the sherif finally closed his mercantile concerns, | 
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more opportunities, or are better requited for their 
labors, in cultivating both, than him who thrives 
by the plough. B. 








DRAINING=-AGAIN. 

Although the details of farming must be differ- 
ent in different countries and districts, according 
\to climate, soi] and market, yet there are general 
|principles which apply alike to all, and which re- 
quire but little variation in their application to 
|produce the same general results, whether in Great 
| Britain or in New-York. The operations of drain- 
ing are of this description. Many of the soils 
abounding most in the food of vegetables, in both 
countries, are rendered worthless to husbandry, . 
by being habitually saturated with water, of a 
\cold temperature. They are unfit for tillage in 
\their natural state, while the herbage they. pro- 
\duce is generally coarse, sedgy, and unfit for ani- 
mal food. The very temperature of such soils is 
‘such as to prevent the decomposition of vegetable 
imatter which reposes in them. But when effi- 
‘ciently drained they have proved of the highest 
value. While we have immense uncultivated 





gars. It fared with Joe as it generally does||forests, which invite the enterprise and industry 
with others who embark im mew business, of||of our hardy sons, it is not expected that we shall 
which they know nothing, after they have arri-| 


adopt the highly expensive system of improve- 


Those who had been||ment which is pursued in many parts of the old 
bred to the business, proved successful rivals, and||continent; yet nevertheless, when the principles 


‘of that improvement are understood, they cannot 


ss is to depend on one’s self for the blessing yby selling the entire effects of ‘a merchant un-}! fail of proving beneficial to us. ‘They will be ap- 
n the lively exercise of the virtues which can) fortunate in business.” Joe insists to this day, | | plied, perhaps first partially, but more generally 


confer it. The man who is industrious || that if he had let well enough alone, he might\|as their advantages become developed. 


Having 


frugal, and who scrupulously fulfils the rela-|| have been as well off as the best of his neigh-|| experienced the highest advantages from arain- 


and social duties, whatever be his condition!| bors. 


‘ing wet lands, the writer is anxious to impart to 


. . ' . . . . . . 
nvofession, stands the best chance of enjoying'!| Time would fail me to narrate half the cases! others all the information upon this branch of im- 


<oodly portion of the comforts and pleasures || which have come under my observation, of men| provement which he possesses ; and has therefore 
ufe, and of perpetuating in his children his|jabandoning steady habits, and fair prospects of||transcribed, from a report of the agricultural exhi- 
ts and his virtues. While he who would |wealth, in the employments in which they had|/bition at Stirling, (Scotland) in 1833, a very val- 
y the industry of others, or who expects to ‘been educated, and in which they were best cal: uable communication on, to us, I believe, a new 
| happines in the frail applause which wealth '/culated to succeed, for the very hazardous chance! ‘system of draining, from James Smiru, Esq., of 


ostentation may extort from those around him, | 
m succeeds in his desires. 
Tom Tape was my schoolmate. Tom had, 
ver high notions from his boyhood; and per-| 
ied his father to put him to a merchant. In 
time ‘Tom became the master of a shop of| 
ds, was attentive and fortunate, and acquired a| 


ig estate. Had he let well enough alone, he|jand frugality, are the most abiding in their na-| 
| 


sht now have been the head man of our town.| 
Sut pride got the better of prudence, and persua- 
‘him that he might do better at New-York. | 
‘c went there, figured as a wholesale merchant, 
‘which neither his capital nor his experience 


‘cre adequate, for three years, and then came) 
Notice in the state paper for his creditors to! 


OW Cause, &c, 

Tjerck Wessel’s farm joined mine. He was 
' of our best farmers, and understood the value 
‘ “come boys,” as well as any one. Good luck 
“4S 80 constantly by his side, that he considered 
‘iat any man might get rich who had a mind to. 
Yet he could not let well enough alone—he wish- 
‘d to Do Berrer. Hie therefore removed to the 
Village and opened a tavern, and had the promise 
of the Justice courts and of the stage custom. 

Go boys,” did not improve the farm, and it soon 





“ame neglected and unproductive. By and by 


‘of doing better in business in which they had 


levery thing to learn. 'The fascinating charms of 


jeanen and show, the ostentatious pride of wealth, 


and the alluring smiles of office, are as bad as 
| were the syrens of Calypso, to beguile men from 
‘the paths of true happiness. The moderate but 
icertain gains which are the reward of industry 


ture, and most benign in their influence. It is 
the mild early and latter rains which induce fer- 
tility, and cover the earth with fruitfulness ; 
while the tempest and its floods cause waste and 
desolation. ‘The mushroom grows up in a night, 
and withers in a day. 


The farmer should be the last to be dissatisfied 
with his condition. Of all classes he is the most 
independent. He produces within himself more 
of the necessaries and comforts of life than any 
other class. If he does not find the elements of 
happiness on the farm, his search for them else- 
where, I fear, will be in vain. But he must not 
forget that it is the province of the mind to ar- 
range and combine these elements; and that it 
becomes qualified to perform this office, in propor- 


mind, like the garden, will yield the most grate- 








tion as it is enlightened and cultivated. The}|P© 


,Deauston works : 


“Although the highly beneficial effects of the 
wedge or furrow drainage, as practiced in the 
ilarse Lands of the vale of Forth, has been for 
many years generally known over the whole dis- 
‘trict, of which Stirling is the center—yet the in- 
troduction of a similar system in the Dryfield, or 
|upper country, was not attempted till within the 
‘last twelve years, and its progress has hitherto 
been but limited and partial. ‘This slow adupta- 
tion to the Dryfield, of a principle which had 
'proved so efficacious in the richer Jand of the 
hae, arose chiefly from the generally received 
inotions, on the very erroneous systems of drain- 
jage,which have long been in practice in the Dry- 
field. ‘The practical drainer of the old school, had 
limbibed certain notions,not principles, of his art; 
‘as general science formed no considerable part of 
‘his knowledge, he could not see how a field 
‘should be drained, unless by deep cross drains to 
cut off the springs, and catch the surface water, as 
it ran down the stceps. ha 

The portion of land wetted by water springing 
from below, bears but a small proportion to that 
which is in a wet state, from the retention of the 
water which falls upon the surface in the state of 
rain, and a vast extent of the arable land of Scot 
land and England, generally esteemed dry, is yet 
so far injured by the tardy and imperfect escape of 
the water, especially in winter, and during long 
riods of wet weather in summer, that the works 
ing of it is often precarious and difficult, and its 
fertility much below what would uniformly exist 








ful fruits when nurtured with care; and few have 





under a state of thorough dryness. A system of 
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drainage, therefore, Loner applicable, and ef- 
fecting complete and uniform dryness, 1s of the 
utmost importance to the agricultural interests, 
and through them to all the interests of the coun- 
try. By the system here recommended this is 
attained, while the expense is moderate, and || 
the perimanency greate 
yet known. 


after them for spring feeding the Swedish, which 
when pitted before the frost sets in and kept dry, 
will remain perfectly fresh and good till the 
month of June if that is desired; but here our cat- 
tle are before that period either sold fat or put out 


rthan on any other system || grass. The Swedish turnep stands a great 


The drains, as applied in tne larse, have been deal of frost ; indeed there are few winters in 


named ‘‘ Wedge Drains,” from their form, and || 
being filled with wedges or keys to preserve the || 
openings in their bottoms. hey are sometimes 


which they are injured by it; but there ought al- 
ways to be a quantity stored to be used for food 


} ° 
: ; . during snow storms. Horses are here fed during 
called furrow drains, from ‘their being pla. | ~ . . . 1 | stunted branches, is commonly followed by a y 
ced under the water furrows of the ridges; but||the winter, with a few of them daily along with i : y ¥ avi 


these terms give no exposition of the principle || 
upon which the effect of this mode of draining} 
depends. The principle of the system, is the) 
providing of frequent opportunities for the wa- \ 
ter rising from below, or falling on the surface, 
to pass freely and completely off, and therefore || 
the most appropriate appellation for it is, “ The 
Frequent Drain System.” f 

In the natural circumstances of the soil on the | 
surface of the earth, the damage is extremely va-)| 
rious, from that of the light dry loam, incumbent | 
on deep beds of open sand or gravel, to that of) 
the thin sterile crust of soil incumbent on mass- 
ive beds of impervious tile. In the former there) 
is no water springing to the soil from below, and |; 
whatever falls upon the surface in the shape of) 
rain, is instantly absorbed, and passes through || 
the sand or gravel to some outlet at a lower level.) 
In the latter case, water, whether springing from | 
below, or falling upon the surface in the shape of 
rain, must where there is a declivity, run slowly | 
off over the surface, however great the distance ; || 
or, in the event of a horizontal surface, must re- 
main stagnant till evaporated by the sun, or ab-|| 
sorbed by the atmospher . 

On such a subsoil, a sufficient depth of active 
soil can never be long maintained; for, even if | 
trenched and enriched by lime and dung, it will 
bear but scanty and precarious crops, and if laid 
out for pasture will, in a few years, revert to its 
former thin crust, producing but the coarsest 
herbage. Some soils are incumbent on -ubsoils, 
partially or slowly pervious to water,—-such, by 
judicious management, produce sometimes good 
crops in favorabie seasons ; but when much rains 
prevail, the crops are veither buiky nor of good 
quality. Soils so situated are unfit for whea:, as 
the alternate frosts and thaws of winter are sure 
to throw out the piants. When soil is immedi- 
ately incumbent on open rocks, especially on 
whin,. which is very open from its many fissures 
the iand is always uniformly fertile. ‘If, there- 
fore, we observe carefully the operations of na- 
ture, we shail never be at a loss for principles to 
guide us in the cultivation of the soil. In the last 
stated example, the open rock under the soil at 
fords f.equent and pretty uniiorm channels «f es- 
eape for the water,—hence the obvious suggestion 
of the frequent drain system. 

cr coutinued, ) 


| 
| 





TURNEP CULTURE I ENGLAND. 

Extract of a letter from a correspondent in Eng- | 
land, to Wn. Prince & Sons, of the Lin. Bot.;| 
Garden, respecting the Turnep cullure in that | 
country. \ 


“Tne different sorts of Turneps are sown thus: i 
The Swedish at the end of May or first of June ; | 
a few of the Tankard are sown about the same |, 
time, and about the middle of June to the end of | 
that month the Globe is sown, and after these the | 
yellow sorts. Some farmers sow the yellow va- | 
rieties before the Globe, but as they are very ear- || 
jy turneps, and apt to mildew when a drouth sets || 
in, we recommend them always to be sown last.| 
The Tankard is not generally sown, 


their other food.” 
N. B.—Wrm. Prince & Sons have imported 


above a thousand pounds of the above turnep)) ~~. g 
|, tation in those parts, will wholly, or only parti 


seeds. 





IRRIGATION. 


Messrs. Tucker & Co—Among the season-| 
able hints to farmers, taken from the New-York | 
Farmer, in your paper of May 11th, liquid manure | 


is recommended to be applied to grass and other 


crops, during drouths, to keep them in a grow- | 
ing state until they are supplied with rain. The | 
author of that hint, I think could not have had | 
much practice on the subject, or his experience’ 


differs widely from mine. I have been in the habit 
of using it for many years on garden plants, and 
am satfied that it is the worst application that 


can be made to any kind of vegetables in dry hot 


weather. I have often tried it, and always found 


it an injury rather than a benefit I would almost 


as soon apply hot ley to my beds of vegetables. 
Beets will very soon wither under its parching in 
fluence. I wouic as soon take unrectified whiskey, 
while laboring under a burning sun in August, to 
cool myself, as pour this liguid fire on my plants 
as recommended in that article. It has an excel} 
lent effect when used just before a rain or in moist 
weather, but if used at all in a dry time it should 
not be suffered totouch the plants but only poured 
on the ground, between rows or drills, wide enough 
apart to admit a spade, and the ground between 
the drills so watered, should be immediately turn- 
ed over to the depth of four or five inches. Nev- 
er having tried it on a grass crop, l cannot say 
what effect it might have; the labor however must 
be considerable in watering an acre of ground 


with the conveniences that farmers usually have 


for such a purpose; hesides in a very dry time, 


the article is scarce in most farmer's barn-yards, 
but few having pits or cisterns to collect and pre- | 
serve it for such a time of need. 


A. BRYANT. 
Buffalo Horticultural Garden, Jwne, 1833. 
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PLANTING POSTS FOR GARDEN | 
FENCES, &c. 
| 


Messrs. Tucker & Co.—Instead of filling the || 


holes up with the earth taken out in digging them, 
1 would recommend filling in around the posts 
leached ashes, in place of the common earth, and | 
topping off with five or six inches of unleached | 
ashes above the surface of the ground; for it is | 


| generally between wind and rater, as the sailors 





SUMMER PRUNING, 

The argument in favor of summer pruning q 
| page 161-2, is not sufficiently clear to my compr, 
| hension, We are told that “ Pruning in the a 
,tumn, or early spring, diminishes the number ,; 
leaf buds, and will consequently be followed by ' 
| thinner layer of wood than usual.” This js t;, 








|| where the pruning is excessive ; but where j; 
|| moderate and judicious, the correctness of that j) 


| ference, is very doubtful. The excision of , 
} 


‘orous vegetation in other parts of the tree: q), 
this preternatural effort is a certain consequen 
of such excision. Whether this increase of yeos. 


ly, compensate for the loss of the old branes 
must depend on several circumstances, such as (| 
amount of that loss, and the character of the sy, 
mer that succeeds ; but as our author has refer; 
to none of those things, he cannot have legitima: 
ly arrived at that conclusion. 

Neither have I been able to discover why spr 
or autumnal pruning isa ‘ bad practice,” althoug! 
posstbly it may not be the best. Where trees ay 
regularly trimmed and kept tn proper shape, sy 
spare pruning” as they would require, mig); 
probably be done at any time without detrimen 
but I wish to consider this subject with a view; 
the common practice of farmers. We will sup. 
pose that a gentleman purchases a farm, ani 
comes into possession in the spring. On inspec. 
ing the orchard, he finds that the trees have be: 
neglected ; and that in order to have good frui 
many of the branches must be removed. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to decide if it be better: 
amputate them without delay se as toturn a brisk 
er current of the sap into the other parts! 
Whether it is better to wait tll they are enlarg 
by another spring's geowth and then take them o! 
a little before harvest 2? [ am deceived if finer fru. 
would not be the result of pruning in the spritg 

For more than twenty years I have been in tit 
practice of cutting off limbs from my fruit trees! 
summer t) make room for grafts ; but I have ner- 
er chosen that tume for the general pruning 
confess lam in want of more information on U 
subject. If we could draw our conclusions fo 
the treatment of two trees of the same size 60. 
under the same culture, differing in nothing 0 
in pruning, it would be more satisfactory. Let 
one be regularly trimmed in summer, and the oth 
er when it is leafless. We should then discove’ 
if it is better to let the tree have a part of the suf 
mer’s growth before it is trimmed, why it 0% 
not be better still to let it have the growth of the 
whole season ? W. X. 





THE KAMBLER=-No. I 

Messrs. L. Tucker & Co.—You have rep’ 
edly invited farmers to become the correspondens 
of the Genesee Farmer, and, doubtless, they shou! 
be its principal contributors. In the fact that s 
large an amount of the agricultural publica 
extant, have emanated from men who did not!" 
erally put their own hands to the plough, ™* “ 


term it, that garden posts first begin to decay. | found one great cause of the deeply rooted pr)” 


we {; . : 1} ft rm. 
except for | My reason for recommending ashes is, that I have | dice,existing in the minds of thousands of our © 
very early cating by cattle in the month of Sep- | 


tember, and in most cases the white Globe is pre- 1 
ferred, it being a much more solid root,jand if sown || 


ter sown Globe follows in succession, and about 


the month of January the Yellows come in, and | 


ifrequently found pieces of boards, hoops, and || 
staves, buried under heaps of leached ashes, which | 
1} 


had lain there many years, and were quite as soun 


readers may have noticed the same, in removing 


| 


old ash heeps near pot ash works. W.J.K. | 


. ‘ ‘ . ows 

ers against any information, relating to the! 
° . ane ¢ 

business, which comes to them in the shi 


) | j|| printed matter. They hoot at the ides of bei: 
equally early superior to the Tankard. The la-|\as when first buried. No doubt many-of your 


rms 
instructed by a gentleman farmer, (as wie prot 
. v 
and none can approach them with the same ae 
ability of success as those who plough the! 





Vol. 11I—No. 26. 





| 


»ound, and hoe, and harvest their own crops 
i ‘; much to be regretted that there are not ten 
yuctical farmers, endeavoring by their pens, to 
“romote the interests of agriculture, where there is 
Every one, however humble his sphere of 
ation, and limited his advantages for personal 
,provement, is not without the capacity to ad- 
a » some idea, or make known some experi- 
ent which will, to a certain extent, be servicea 
‘.toothers. It is from this principle that I have 
‘og. and now act, for a person of my limited 
lyantages, and sphere of action, could not wise 
» press himself before the public for the acquisi- 
i , of fame. My great desire is, that I may do 
nething for the advancement of the great in- 


née 


vests of agriculture. 
it may be inferred from what I have said, that 
| am hostile to any agricultural information which 
es not proceed from those who are not actually 
orking men, Far be it from me, however, to 
ish such contracted and ungenerous views. 
fhough a plain, and hard working farmer, | 
hould feel degraded in my own estimation, were 
| fr a moment to admit sentiments so directly 
-sive of the extension of useful intelligence. 
| should feel myself cut off from a great share of 
enjoyment I derive from the subject of agricul- 
were my sources of gratification reduced to 
les prepared by men whotoil hard with their 
Much interesting and 
information is to be derived from the knowl- 
experiments made under the directions of, 
: observations made by, men of intelligence 
| wealth, who may not, perhaps, ever have 
hed the handle of a plough. 
Villon, May, 1833 


n hands, like myself. 
fa 
ob 


f 
Va 


Jos YEoMAN, 








SUMMER FLOWERS. 
tu a letter of the 15th instant to the Editors, 


When | inquired “* Who can furnish us with 
le Lychnis viscaria, and double Lychnis flos 

[ might have added that other plants have 

cn sold under the latter name. In one case 
ien it was ordered from a distant nursery, dou- 
I Laven 
. upt the double Saponaria officinalis was 
A small stock of botanical knowledge 


nis diurna was sent; and in another 


| prevent such mistakes. 
Among our finest flowers within the last fort- 
t, have been the double varieties of Paonia 


’ 
o! 


| 


t 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


The variety of this fine species marked fra- 
grans has smaller flowers though still large, of a 
deeper red, but scarceiy more fragrant than the 
Whitleii. It is remarkable for the growth and 
elongation of the central petals after the flower 
has opened. All are perfectly hardy. 

The different species and varieties of the Rose 
present a wilderness of sweets. Some produce 
few or no suckers, as the China Roses, and seve- 
ral others; and consequently are the only kinds 
fit to be planted in borders which have edging, 
Some roses in such situations are more trouble- 
some than the Canada thistle. 

The orange Lily (Liliwm bulbiferum) is a| 
splendid flower, and were it not so common, would | 
be more generally admired. Most of the kinds | 
sold under the name of “ Martagon” are only va-| 
rieties of Lilium pyrenaicum. They are of va-|| 
rious colors, though none are very pure,—and, 
pretty, though disagreeably scented. Lilium 
martagon is a very different species, having its | 
leaves in whorls. | 
Liliwm philadelphicum is a native of the Gen- | 
esee Country, growing in dry ground. It dwin-| 
dles when fully exposed to sunshine in the gar.| 
den ; and grows best in the shade of open woods || 
where it spreads and increases from the seeds. | 
When planted in a shady spot, it is a desirable’ 
border flower. 

The common Fox glove (Digitalis purpurea,)| 
in its white and purple varieties, is very ornamen- 
tal. We have various other kinds, but none are 
so beautiful. Many people consider this a dan- 
gerous plant, and their fears would be well found- 
ed if they used it asa salad. Itis perfectly harm-| 
less if treated like other flowers. 

The white and red Gladiolus deservedly rank | 
among our most beautiful plants. For all the! 
purposes of ornament, G/adio/us communis, and! 
G. byzantinus may be taken as the same; and | 
both are entirely hardy with us, some authors to | 
the contrary, notwithstanding. 














Campanula is an ornamental genus, yet the | 
species which are numerous differ widely. C. 
grandifiora from Siberia, with its polished leaf 
and large blue flowers is handsome,—as well as | 
C. persicifolia in allits varieties. Other species, 
have been sold under the latter name; but any | 
person who has ever seen a peach leaf, might | 
avoid some of these mistakes. We havea vari- || 
ety now in bloom with flowers of a most delicate | 
white, nearly two inches in diameter, on a stalk | 
very erect, and two feetin height. It is beautiful. | 

The poppies (Papaver) are splendid flowers ; | 
but the annual kinds, by seeding freely, and 
springing up in all parts of the garden, become 
weeds—and are treated accordingly. [t is with | 
plants as with our own sapient race: both, to be! 
respected, must keep in their own proper places. | 
I'wo perennial species however, are exempt from 
his disadvantage ; and we have nothing more 
williant. 2. orientale has flowers of a bright 
orange red; and P bracteatuwm of a bright crim- 
son. On the inside near the base of the petals, 
voth are ornamented with black marks as if drawn | 
by a camel’s hair pencil. The former is rarely | 
increased by seeds. ona 

Cypripedium spectabile is generally admired. 


| 
} 


| 








” 0, Pinks, Roses, Lilies, Fox gloves, white 
a ired Gladiolus, Campanulas, poppies, Cypri- 
- pectablle, white and blue Polemonium. 
di Wis speciosa, Spanish Jris, and some spe- 
ihe of Np rara, 
7 Che double varieties of Paonia albiflora are 
ivedly held in great estimation; and differ 
- 4 each other as much as a florist can well de- 
se Of all Peeonias, the great double white or 
nul ileitis my favorite. When u first opens, un- 
ats © ost other double flowers, the real petals ar: 
io : nguishable not only by their greater size but 
ot lit y 4slight blush from the central! parts which ort- 
ay a from the stamens, and which are tinged 
pol "it a sulphur color. After some days however, 
‘at a shades disappear, and the whole becomes a 
1 ont go and splendid mass. It is rose-scented. . 
ape nt word - crimson” only means a beautiful 
bei? . yu red tinged with blue,” then it is misapplie:!| 
arti 7 ' Zonia albiflora var. humei ; for the flower is 
» prot 4 pale red whitening towards the edges of the pe- 


in 088 


tate 
als 


{t is however, a magnificent flower. 


it is a native of our swamps ; and when removed | 
to the garden, should be planted in a mucky or 
vegetable soil, shaded from the noontide sun, It) 





| when partially shaded. 
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will flourish on the north side of a wall or board 
fence. 

Polemonium caruleum (Jacob's ladder) is a 
native of England. Like some other plants from 
that cool climate, it bears with difficulty our hot- 
est sunshine, only exhibiting its greatest beauty 
It abides our severest 
| winters, unprotected. We have the while and the 
| blue varieties, but the striped I have not seen. 
Wistaria speciosa (Glycine frutescens of some 
| authors) is a climbing shrub from Carolina with 
pinnate leaves, and flowers of a bluish purple in 





| crowded spikes. It is hardy in the vicinity of 


our lakes, 

The Spanish Iris (J. xiphiwm) has a bulbous 
root, and is imported from Holland in packages 
like those of the tulip and hyacinth, Some of its 
varieties are a yellow tinged with blue; and con- 
sequently of little worth. We have one ofa fine 
blue however, which is beautiful. 

Spirea aruncus (Goat’s beard) and S. filipen- 
dula (drop wort) are fine species, growing and 
flowering freely incommon garden soil. Tothese 
might be added another, not inferior, which was 
formerly arranged in this genus: Gillenia trifol: 
ata. All have white flowers. 





PLASTER OF PARIS, 
Messrs. L. Tucker & Co.—lI believe your cor- 


'respondent Agricola is mistaken in some of his 


views respecting Plaster of Paris. First. Plaster 
has no tendency to slack, set, or harden, when 
unboiled, therefore, will be a poor antidote against 
rats, and will not be apt when moistened with 
dews or rains to prevent the respiration of plants 
Secondly. I believe it is utterly insoluble in water, 
and does not enter in any shape into the vegeta- 
ble economy. Thirdly. Although I believe it 
should be sown in early spring, yet I believe it 
may be sown even after the grass has attained 
considerable size. It draws the food of plants 
from the atmosphere, and not from the earth. I 
believe it will do this as effectually when on the 
leaf of clover, as when on the earth. Van Hel- 
mont has shown conclusively, that plants draw 
little from the earth save water, and derive most 
of their support from the atmosphere. 
Yours, &c, R. M. W. 

Potter, June 2A, 1833. 

(>The Plattsburgh Republican says, that 
the farmers of Clinton county have a sad pros- 
pect before them. Bridges, fences, crops, are all 
destroyed, or nearly so, by the late rains. 








A NEW WASHING MACHINE. 

We have seen in operation and carefully ex- 
amined “ I'he Cylindrical Washing Machine” 
invented by Mr. Eli Nichols of this County. It 
appears to answer in a superior manner, the pur- 
ose for which it was designed, being a decided 
improvement, upon all the machines hitherto in- 
vented, with which we are acquainted, and com- 
bining in a peculiar manner, the qualities of sa- 
ving time, labor, and money. As one of the 
peculiarities of this mschine, it may be well to 
state, that it washes merely by squeezing out 
the dirt, and not by friction, as the most of Ma- 
chines do. It ought tobe a necessary mga 
to every famify, and will without doubt in the 


‘leourse of :ime become so, although it may have 


“ Water Ordeal” before 

It is now being intro- 
and so far it has met with. 
-« St. Clairsville Hiss 


to pass through many @ 
prejudices are subdued. 
duced into this country, 
a very favorable reception. 
torian. 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


CHERRIES. 

The columns explain, 1. The prevailing color of the fruit. 2. Its form. 
3. Its usual size. 4. The use to which it is commonly applied. 5. The 
character of the flesh. 6. The period of ripening. 

The abbreviations are as follows : 

1. Prevailing color. d. dark; p. pale; bl. blackish; y. yellow; r. red ; 
amb. amber colored. 

2, Form. Heart. heart-shaped; obt. heart. obtuse heart-shaped; round. 
roundish ; long. heart. longish heart-shaped. 

3. Usual size. 1. large; 2. middle ; 3. small. 

4, Use. K. kitchen ; T. table. 

5. Flesh. Ten. tender; h. tn. half-tender ; aque. aqueous ; wat. watery. 

6. Season or period of ripening. b. begining; m. middle ; e. end of the 
months to which these are prefixed. 








my NaMEs. Form. 
1|Adam’s Crown a p.r. ‘round heart 
12'D’ Aremberg id. x. | roundish 
14' Belle de Choisy b | fe round 
Ambree de Choisy—Cerise dela, 
Palembre— Cerise Doucette. 
15) Bigarreau ¢ 'p-y.r) obt. heart. 
Grafion—Bigarreau Gros— | 
Bigarreau d’ Hollande-Ita!- 
ian Heart-Harrison’s Heart 
| —West’s Whit: Heart. 
26 BigarreauaGros Fruit Blancd p.y.r| _— heart 
29 Bigarreau Gros Monstrucux 5 r. | long heart 
31 Bigarreau Napoleon ip.y.r} obt heart 
Bigarreau Lauermann--Lau-| 
ermann’s Grosse—-Kirsche| 
43 Black Eagle e | b. | obt heart 
57\Bowyer’s arly Heart obt heart 
63'Carnation f English Bearer p, r, round 
—Cerise de Portugal—Ce- 
rise Nouvelle d’Angleterre- 
Griotte de Villenes— Grosse, | 
Cerise Rouge Pale—Griot- | 
tier Rouge Pale 
65\Churchill’s Heart pyr; heart firm, July 
74\Dawnton g ip.y.rjround heart ten | b, July 


76| Duke, Late d.r.| obt heart ten | August 
Angloise Tardive 


asQ 
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79) Elton h p.y.z| heart h.t’n| b. July 
81/English Cherry r. round ten! b. July 


82/English Preserve i r. round ten| July 

85|\Flemish Aentish—— Yellow) ry, round |{¢ wat; July 

Ramonde— Montmorency a| 
Gros F'ruit-De Kent-Mont-! 
aorency a Courte Queue) 
~-Gros Gobet———Gobet a 
Courte Queue—A Courte 
Queue de Provence——A 
Courte Queue—Double Vol- 
gers 

Florence YY. heart 

Gean, Amber j -r.| Obt heart 











NaMEs, = | Srasox 





lande a Larges F'euilles-—) _— 
IY Espagne—Griotte d’ Es- 
pagne—Griotte Precoce 
‘Morello a Small Morello— .r.) obt heart ten Jul Av 
Dutch Morello—Large Mo- on 
rello—Black Morelio—Late | 
Morello—-Ronald’s Large 
Morello—Du Nord-Grioite 
Ordinaire du Nord —Sep 
tember Weichsel— Grosse 
180|D’ Ostheim b ; round ten l @. Jul 
198\Tartarian B!ack ¢ Tartarian| pj, | obt heart ‘Iht’n! e. Jun 
| —Fraser’s Tartarian-F'ra- 
ser’s Black Heart-- Ronald's 
Black Heart Ronald’s | 
| Heart—Circassian--Superb 
| Circassian— Black Russian | 
| 
| 
| 








—_F'raser’s Tartarische 

| Herz Kirsche 
211}Waterloo bl. | obt heart 
213|/Werdersche Fruhe bl. heart 
\Herz Kirsche 


| 
1|}T aa! b. Jul 
ten! June 




















aVery valuable—bGood bearer—ctiood quality. 





It will be seen by the preceding table, that out of more than 200 vari: 
ties of the Cherry, cultivated in the Horticultural Garden, only thirty-o 
have as yet been denominated as first rate varieties, and yet this numbers 


abundantly sufficient for any private collection. Most of the choice kin 
are in our nurseries. 





—— 
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SUBDUING CANADA THISTLES. 
Much has already appeared on the subject of Canada thistles. The bes 
means of destroying this formidable enemy to the farmer have been pointe’ 
out, and recommended to the attention of the public, by men of undoubte 
experience and ability. Among these not the least conspicuous have beer 
D. T. and Dan Braptey, Esq.,, to whom, as contributors to the Geneset 
Farmer, on this, and on other subjects, the public are strongly indebted. 
There is one particular, however, in the process of tilling land infested wit! 
the Canada thistles, which has not to my knowledge, been urged upon the a! 
tention of the farmer, as important in subduing this pernicious weed. | allud: 
to deep ploughing. I should judge from my own observation and experience 
that on the first ploughing, whether it be well or ill done, whether deep 0: 
superficial, chiefly rests the result of the experiment, for the year. I hav 
tried the effects of deep ploughing, on fields having more or less Canad 
thistles, at various times with uniform and very satisfactory success; &! 
shall proceed to give my views in relation to the proper manner of condu' 
ing the operation, without regard to the condition of the field at the time. 
Delay the ploughing till the roots of the thistles have become consider: 
bly exhausted, but not so late that any of the seed has arrived at maturity 
Plough the ground with a strong team (at least three yoke of oxen, if the 
soil is firm and dry,) as deeply and effectually as possible, for on this | co: 
ceive mainly depends the amount of labor required during the remainder 0! 











| Griotte Early Purple .F. heart 
Griotte de ‘Turquie lr, round 
Jeffries Duke k lr. round 
Kentish Common Red-Flem-| r, round 
ish—-Sussez—— Virginian 
May—Early Richmond-— 
Kentish Red, or Pie Cherry 
—De Montmorenci— Mont- 
morency a longue Queue— 
Commune a Trochet 
147 Kentish Drier / , round 
150\ Knight’s Early Black . | obt heart 
159 May Duke m Early Duke—| r. | obt heart 
Early May Duke—Large 
May Duke—Morris’s Duke 
- Morris’s Eaily Duke 
Benham’s Fine Eerly Duke 
| =—Thompson’s Duke- Porty- 
| gal Duke-Buchanan’s Kar- 
| ly Duke—Angiaise—Covy]. 
| arde~-De Hollande-De Hol- 
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aWorthy of culture for its earliness—bVery handsome and —cG 
good ood 

bearer—dVery good—eTree hardy —fGood—gGood bearer and excellent 

—hExcellent—-:Good for drying-—jAbundant bearer—kGood bearer— 


[Fruit early, large and fine—mOne of the best when all its properties are 
taken into consideration. 


- 
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the summer, and as before remarked, the probability of a complete conques' 
over the thistles. It is advisable, and even necessary, to mow the thist!¢ 
before ploughing, if they are of thrifty growth. A roller I think would 
most probably be serviceable (though I have not tried the effect of one,) ‘ 
succeed the plough. It would render the earth more compact, would be like 
ly to retard if not prevent many thistles from springing up, that otherwis' 
would. The greund should be thoroughly harrowed, soon after ploughing 
lengthwise of the furrows, to close up the fissures or crevices. A cultivalo: 
used in connection with the harrow would be of advantage to make thoroug! 
work. The harrow or cultivator must be used, whenever many thistles ¢p 
pear during the season, and the farmer who has no cultivator, should maki 
use of a light plough, if the harrow proves insufficient ; when there are bu: 
few thistles and the ground otherwise clean, it would be as well to despatc! 
them with ahoe. The second or final ploughing should be shallow, mere 
ly to mellow the surface, preparatory to sowing wheat, which should be * 
the usual time, and the ground well seeded to clover the following sp!" 

If the experiment should not terminate fully successful, in consequence * 
any untoward circumstance, it will be necessary to subject the ground (0 
another summer fallowing the season after the wheat comes off. The clo 
ver may be turned in, or mowed previously to ploughing, and through a 
remainder of the season treated as in the first instance. Or if the thistle 








are pretty nearly subdued, the summer fallowing may be deferred anothe! 
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year, and the clover plastered to keep the thistles 
:n the utmost subjection. ‘To sow buckwheat the 
frst season and wheat the next, or vice versa, will 
Jestroy Canada thistles with equal certainty. 

I am opposed generally to early ploughing 
where thistles are to be opposed ;_ but it will an- 
swer “ in case a smooth green sward” is “ simply 
surned for corn.” In this case however, as in eve- 
cy other, deep ploughing is equally necessary and 
\vantageous. A. A. 

Iedyard, Cayuga Co., June, 1833. 





CULTURE OF THE VINE. 

Messrs. Epirors—As many of your subscri- 
ers have of late paid more or less attention to the 
‘ultivation of the grape vine, I conceive that a few 
experimental and practical remarks on its culture 
may be acceptable. I have, since the fall of 1825, 
cultivated in my garden, a small variety of vines, 
hoth foreign and native, which I obtained of Mr. 
Prince, Long-Island; and since that time have 
made repeated additions from various sources. 
In making selections, have endeavored to obtain 
those varieties of table grapes, which were hardy 
ind of early maturity. After three or four years 
cultivation the foreign grapes were almost totally 
destroyed by mildew ; but for two years past, I 
jiave applied the sulphurated lime water, nearly 
as directed by Mr. Prince in his Treatise on the 
Vine ; and have found it to be an effectual reme- 
dy if properly applied. 

Recipe.—Take a pound and a half of fresh 
‘nslacked lime, and the same quantity of the flow- 
er of sulphur; put them in a vessel containing 
about seven gallons, pour on it a pail full of boil- 
ing water, stir it well and let it stand half an hour; 
then fill the vessel with cold water, and after stir- 
ing it again, allow it to settle; then dip out the 
clear liquor into a barrel, and repeat filling the 
vessel and dipping off the liquor after settling, un- 
til the barrel is filled with the clear liquor, which is 
to be applied to the leaves, fruit and wood, so as 
to wet the whole plant. It may be applied with 
a large syringe containing about a pint and a 
half, or with a common corn broom with a flat 
brush. This application should commence when 
the fruit is forming, and about one third of the 
size of a pea: and to be continued twice or thrice 









fect maturity of the grape, an increase of size, and 
excellence of quality. It likewise benefits the 
wood, by increasing the hardness and solidity of 
its texture, and of course renders it less suscepti- 
ble of frosts and mildew. By this management 
it approximates to that of native vines; and its 
fruit to that of a more southern climate. Mr. | 
Prince objects to the practice of removing the 
leaves from the vine, and that it should only be 
resorted to when the summer has been so mode- 
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extending north and south ; and the Europeans 
on lattices from six to eight feet high. 
Phelps, June 1, 1833. WM. FRISBIE. 


DESTRUCTION OF FRUIT. 

The three past years have not been so favora- 
ble for the various kinds of fruit as several previ- 
(ous years. For this period of time, the severity 
of winter and the cold frosts of spring have de- 
stroyed our peaches and nectarines, and material- 





rate, as to create great doubts respeciing the matu- | 
rity of the grape. I presume it is seldom if ever 

necessary at Long-Island, or in a great part of | 
the middle states, and perhaps it might be dispens- 
ed with here, in some seasons. But as we are} 
located in forty-three degrees north latitude, where 
even the fox grape, is rarely if ever seen growing | 
spontaneously, our climate is less congenial to the 
cultivation of those vines, whose nativity was far 
to the south of the Mediterranean. Yet by ac- 
commodating its culture to our location, the varie- 
ties or the Sweet-water, Chasselas, Frontignac, 


and other Muscats, have with me produced large 


crops of rich and well matured fruit, in open gar- 
den culture. But complete success is not to be ex- 
pected in unfavorable seasons. I am aware that 
the process of leafing, topping, clipping, and remo- 
ving laterals, (all of which may be necessary 
in the cultivation of foreign vines,) ought to be 
conducted with discretionary caution. I would | 
refer the readers to Mr. Prince’s Treatise on the | 
Vine, page 279. With respect to summer prun- | 
ing, his directions I conceive to be inimitably good. 








ly injured several other varieties of fruit. But 
the present spring is an exception, and every ap- 
pearance justifies us in believing that this will be 
a great fruit year. We have not had any frosts 
since about the 20th of April; the ice left Lake 
Erie about that time, and consequently vegeta- 
tion is ten or fifteen days earlier than usual. 
Never have fruit trees generally displayed a 
greater profusion of blossoms. The apple, pear, 
plum, cherry, peach, nectarine, quince, &c., have 
all put forth abundantly, and are now thickly set 
| with fruit. 

The curculio has commenced its ravages, and 
| may do considerable injury, but amid the depre- 
‘dations of more numerous and formidable ene- 
mies, they will be but little noticed. 

| The tree caterpillar, that terrible scourge of 
‘our orchards, has this season appeared in great 
'plenty—much more numerous than usual. This 
“necessarily requires great attention, and it is ne- 
‘cessary to go again and again over the orchard 
to subdue them. In some of the neighboring 
towns, they are so very numerous that whole or- 





The Treatise is a work of great merit, and ought | Cbards have been given up to their depredations, 

to be in the possession of every person who gives the trees being literally covered with them. And 
. . . ls ; oba ” 

any attention to the cultivation of the vine. The ||2!though that “ poisonous weed tobacco” has been 





a week, for at least two or three weeks; and at 
any subsequent period, if there is any appear- 
ance of mildew. On some vines which had been 
neglected in the early stage of the fruit, I have ap- 
plied it when the fruit was nearly its full size with 
success, and in such cases, have made the wash 
with double the quantity of lime and sulphur, 
without any injury to the texture of the leaves, or 
fruit. I am confident that this treatment, not only 
prevents the mildew, but has the effect of increas- 
ing the health and vigor of the plant; and like-| 
Wise renders it more secure against the depreda-| 








tions of insects. In the last week in July, or first. 


week in August, when the vines and clusters are | restraint must be laid upon them, as well as for- 
shaded from the sun by the density of their foliage, | eign vines. We seem to be in want ofa more ap- 
! commence thinning their leaves, by removing | 
afew ata time; and repeat the operation about | 


once a week; and from the time the fruit begins to! 
change its color, until it is perfectly ripe; I suffer 
but a few scattering leaves to remain upon the! 
middle and lower part of the vine, exposing that) 
part of the vines and clusters tothe sun. The ef.) 


method of culture I would suggest, is principally 


dapted to foreign vines in northern locations, || 
en a | smoking Dutch, yet all combined have hardly 


where those tender exotics are opposed to short | 
summers, a humid atmosphere, and a soil com-| 
paratively coldand moist. A course of treatment, 
the reverse of this would obtain in the southern 
sections ofthe United States, and more especially, | 
in tropical climates where the vine has to contend | 
with scorching heat, a dry atmosphere, and a dry 
soil. With us the vine suffers from a deficiency 
of caloric ; in the south it is liable to suffer from 
excess. We ought to calculate our latitude in the 
treatment of the vine. The success of tender 
foreigners, depends much on a comparatively 
low and limited training topping, clipping, leafing, 


&c. But those humiliating restrictions are not || 


congenial with the constitution and habits of our 
American vines ; they will not readily submit to} 
this humiliating restrictive course of discipline ; 
they must have room, and when they have filled 
the space alloted, it will be in time to check them. 
It is necessary to keep the vines or shoots about 
six inches apart, that they may be thinly spread 
over the space they are designed to occupy; it 
must however be admitted, that some degree of 


propriate and systematic guide for their cultiva- 
tion, than any I have yet seen. Ass some of our 
native vines produce very good table grapes, and 
have the advantage of being hardy and productive, 
they will eventually supersede the necessity of 
cultivating any foreign vines, except those of su- 
perior excellence for eating. I prefer training 


freely applied by many “a well built tobacco 
chewer,” assisted by the tobacco fumes of the 


| been able to meet the emergency. 
| Our gardeners, too, have had to encounter 
/more than an ordinary share of the enemies of 
vegetation. The cut worms have been abundant, 
and have made great destruction among our early 
vegetables. Indeed, I think the cut worm is an 
enemy not to be deterred from its accustomed dep- 
)redations by any process whatever. I have tried 
| many experiments to prevent their ravages. Per- 
|haps there is nothing that they more delight in 
| than the Mazard Cherry, which nurserymen pro- 
, pagate for stocks to bud the more choice varieties 
‘into. The cut worms make their appearance in 
the spring about the same time that the cherry ve- 
| getates. Surrounding and covcring the young 
‘trees with fresh ashes or quick lime is no prevent 
live whatever. A year or two since, 1 made a 
| very strong decoction by steeping red peppers in 
| water, and with a small swab, and a good deal of 
patience, completely immersed a thousand or more 
trees that were then two or three inches high, not 
doubting but that they were as great enemies to 
| pepper as was the eccentric Gen. Lee.* But the 
t 


* Gen. Lee could neither bear the taste or smel! 
of pepper. but at the same time was a great snuff- 
taker. Being at a public dianer one,day, and hav- 
ing taken his seat near a large plate of beef-steak, 
of” which he was most passionately fond, a young 
officer took up a pepper box and threw pepper 
pnd the meat, oe exclaimed é Me pour yy 

suppose you all like r.”’ Gen. 
aueneet in atlenee. hen ts bos out his huge snuff- 
box, removed the lid, and most plentifully applied 


its contents to the beef-steak, exclaiming: “ Gen- 











fect of this method of culture, is the early and per-| 


my natives on a lengthy arbor, ten feet square, 


'tleman, I suppose you all like snuff, 
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June 29, 1833. 











next morning [ was much astonished to find about 
the usual number cut off. Since then the method 
that I have adopted, is simply to look over the 
plants every morning, and when I find one cut off, 
to search for and destroy the worm, and pursuing 
this method I have been able to save a few hun- 
dred of these valuable trees every year. 

But happy indeed would it be for the farmers 
and gardeners of this place, if the above named 
insects were the only enemies that we had to en- 
counter. But there is sull another tribe of insects 
or reptiles, that prey upon our orchards and gar- 
den vegetables, with more greediness than the re 
worm—with much greater impudence than the 
curculio, and who are nearly as numerous as the 
caterpillers—of all colors and complexions—-from 
the size of the little urchin, up to that of the size of 
the full grown boy. Azainst this tribe no reme- 
dy has yet prevailed, and while we have been 
wreaking our vengeance on the first mentioned 
tribes, these have comparatively escaped with im- 
punity. But their depredations have become so 
numerous, by night and by day, that the inhabi- 
tants of this place have resolved to resort to the 
strong arm of the law for protection. And a so- 
ciety is now on the point of being formed, for the 
purpose of protecting our orchards and gardens a- 
gainst the depredations of such robbers. And un- 
less the lawless robber, the Swiss dutch, the dan- 
dy, and a host of such animals, shall be able, be- 
fore a legal tribunal to establish a better claim to 
our fruit and vegetables than the real owners,— 
then we shail confidently expect ere this season 
shall pass away, to bring at least some of them to 
‘hat punishment which they so richly merit. 

Buffalo Nursery, Ju: e 8, 1833. B. HH. 
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,winter. It was a great accommodation to travel-||county, so feebly uttered, would have bee 








a 


sleigh track at its side, which was always prefer- ||derstood, that its want of success there was attri 
red in light snows, and was generally firmer and buted to opposition, but to apathy alone,—a dis. 


; ease, among farmers, worse than consumptio 
harder than the main track at the breaking up Of}! j¢ jg scarcely probable that the voice of union. 


, ee fee - n heard 
‘ers. True to the system of turnpiking however, ||in the halls of legislation, had it not been se 


; , ; conded by a louder voice from the county 0} 
vund without regard to any thing but scraping all Onondaga. Thus, gentlemen, { have placed be. 
‘the road into a heap, the overseer has cut that)! fore you some of the beneficial results of ou; of 


sleigh track till it is too narrow to admit @ pas-||stitution, enough to show that we have not la. 
sage. If he had applied half the labor to remo- bored in vain. 


. As I have, with great pleasure, brought int 
| rt ‘ ° " 0 
‘ving loose stones, with a few large ones which || 500 ine report of the Assembly’s committee o, 


his predecessors had buried in former years,—at|| agriculture, permit me now to call your attentioy, 
‘the same time letting off the water from the ruts _ peg be + a Cooument 
, ; ; o you ask, what 1 see in that report which re 

‘into the ditches at the sides, that road would have | tk po Bx Poteet delightful Bo a a. 
been in far better condition. ViaTOR. || see, or seem to see in it, a guaranty of the futur: 
== ‘triumphs of Agriculture. 1 know not in wha: 
Onondaga Agricultural Society. \|estimate you regard that report. I can say for 
imyse!f, that [ am satisfied with it. 1 regret only 


(From the ‘ vowdaga Staadard.) 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the} that the committee did not take the culture 6) 
Onondaga Agricultural Society was held at the | silk into consideration, and make an official ex 
Viansion Liouse, in the village of Syracuse, on ||pression on that important subject. A legisla. 
Thursday the 30th of May, 1833. \\tive committee, consisting of five intelligent gen 

‘The Presiient of the Society, on taking the | tlemen, from «ifferent parts of the state, selected 
Chair, offered the following remarks : ‘| no doubt, fortheir supposed knowledge of the ag 

I tender to you, gentlemen, said Mr. Brapvey, ‘ricultural interests, have declared it as their undj- 
my congratulations on our bright pr. spects of suc-| vided opinion, that your prayer ought to be grant. 
cess in tle measures We are pursuing, to elevate' ed. What did you pray for? [t was not for 
the condition of agriculture and horticulture in fish, nor an egg, neither was it bread, that you 
this state, and especially in this county. 1 speak) asked of your political fathers. You sought for 
of bright prospects. ) Fe they not bright? I[t|/nothing less than great treasures; and are you 
is no longer to be doubted, that the public mind is | not satisfied with the response that was given ’ 
awake tu those cardinal interests, and in favor of | The committee did not, to be sure, urge the im. 
adopting efficieat measures for the achtevement | mediate consideration of their bill; it was not act. 
of a mighty revolution, in the rural condition of | ed upon, and of course we are not put in posses. 
the -ountry. Do you ask, what are the evidences) sion of what we desired. Yet who will deny 
of such a state of public feeling? 1 reter you to, that the course the committee took, was in happ) 
the late reports of legislative commitiees to the |accordance with the dictates of wisdom ? The 
i.egislature of this state, especially that of the | object in view was such as would effect a materi 
Assembly’s committee on Agriculture. al change in the internal concerns of the state, 

The proposed seminary for the instruction of and call for large contributions of the public 
agricultural science, not having occupied our at-| treasure. The subject was of such a nature, as 
tention while we were assembled for deliberation, | could not, with prude ce, be acted upon hastily 
and not having been the subject of our united | [t was better, far better, to refer it, as the commit- 
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HIGH WA Se-No. VIL 
In my fifth number I observe an oversight. Ba- 
sims mav be filled with common earth; but both 
in this case, and where they are broken by the 
jlough, the fresh earth ought to be raised over 
hem Aigher than i other parts of the road. This 
will be necessary to prevent the rain from soak- 


, 
i 


ing the loose earth, and also because the earth 
will soon settle. Should this precaution be neg- 
lected, there would soon again be a depression in 
the road, and the labor prove unavailing. 

I have just taken a journey of thirty miles in an 
open carriage at this road-working season ; hov- 
ing had a fair opportunity to observe the manner 
in which our taxes are expended, and I have come 


to the conclusion that one nalf of the labor would |! 


do more good, were it judiciously applied. One 
piece of fine road, formerly very smooth from be- 
ing constructed of a material which had been cart- 
ed on from a distance, may be given as an ex- 
ample. It had been raised above the common 
surface ; but having become more compact and 
settled by being traveled over for several years, it 
was adjudged, though still in very fine condition, 
to need repairs: so the plough was set to work at 
the sides, and the scrapers to haul up the muck 
and sods till the whole beaten track is like a new- 
'y ploughed field. On reaching it, our gait was 
reduced at once to a slow walk; and I am confi- 
dent that it must continue through the whole of 
(his season the most unpleasant part of that dis- 
rict for traveling. This is said in relation to its 
‘oughness ; but the muck will prove injurious for 
nany years, 


\prayers, I pass over the consideration of the able | tee did, to the decision of the sovereign people 
ireport un that subject, not, however, without ex-| ‘The subject is now before the supreme popular 
‘pressing my own approbation of it, and referring | tribunal, by which, I have no doubt, it will be dis- 
ito it as evidence of the liberal ard patriotic views | posed of in a mann r that will reflect immortal 
entertained by the legislative councils of the) honor upon the enlightened citizens of this siate. 
|state. I refer you more particularly tothe report The subject ought, however, to undergo the most 
lof the Assembly’s committee on Agriculture | elaborate investigation. Under ‘he burden of its 
Here permit me to remind you, that when we as- | «liscussion, agrcultural journals should be made 
\sembled in this place last winter to form this soci- to groan through the season. The correspondents 
jety, it was the opinion of some that i's formation | of the Genesee Farmer may, this year, have sub- 
|\Was premsture, because we were without funds, jects to write upon, far more important than that 
jand it was not known that the Legislature would) of wheat turning into chess 

|patronise county agricultural societies, by grants | If any voices shall be uttered against institu 
jof public bounty. I mean no disrespect to the! ting an Agricultural Seminary, or against Agri 
gentlemen who took that side, when | say they cultural Societies, and the appropriation of pub- 
\were mistaken. Error being incident to human) lic treasure for their support, take upon mysel! 
‘nature in its best estate, it is not strange that) the pledge, thatto such voices a patient and can 
[learned men, that wise men, and that great men, | did hearing shall be given 

should become partakers of it. It may, Ithink,be | I have already intimated, that public sentiment 
seen now, that we were not practicing children’s | is on the side of Agriculture, and in favor of do- 
What did ing great things for ttsimprovement — It undoubt 
jwe do} We instituted the ‘nondaga County, edly isso; it must be so, in order to be in iecord- 
| Agricultural Society. What more did we do ?)\ance with the spirit of the age, which is, to for- 
We passed, and afterwards caused to be publish-| sake old beaten paths, and find out better ways 
ed resolutions, expressing the policy which we} The importance of agriculture is better under- 
thought the state should pursue, in regard tothose stood and more justly appreciated, than it has 
fundamental interests which it was the design of} been in times that have gone by. It may be ob- 
our institution to promote We also adopced a|' served, too, that agricultural societies, as the hap- 
petition to the Legislature on the same subject.') py and successful instruments of improving the 
Having ourselves become suppliants to the legis- | husbandry of the country, have gained, and are 
lature, our next step Was, to invite our fellow citi- | daily gaining confidence in the public mind. It 
zens ot the county to unite with us in the same) is better known than it has been, that union lb 
supplication. 1 am happy to say that, so far as 1) strength, and that, in order to achieve any great 
have been informed, the prayer of your petition |\and tunportant revolutions, combinations are ne 
was popular in the county of Ononuaga, andthat cessary, Yes, gentlemen, our agricultural pros 
nearly every citizen to whom it was presented, pects are bright. We hove the utmost encourage: 
jresponded to it a prompt and heartfelt Amen. | ment to persevere. Hitherto we have taken ne 
a for that petition, the invaluable report of the | other than firm steps ; and we have the satisfac- 
Assembly's committee on agriculture, would not |tion of knowing. that we have set an example 
|have come into existence. — || worthy of the county of Onondaga. great as she 
| Although the petition which we, in connection ||is in resources, and, in population, seco 

oq our fellow citizens, forwarded to the legisla-| one or two of her sister counties. 

ture, originated in the county of Monroe, yet | ||other counties in the state will follow our exam- 


jplay, when we formed this Society 








Another piece of road by acecident had a good 


arg been credibly informed that it received, in| ple, (and it is believed they will,) by that means 
that county, but a slender support, It is not un-''an amount of influence for the improvement ° 
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agriculture, horticulture, and the domestic arts, 
will be put in operation that no earthly power 
will venture to resist. What could not so many 
avricultural societies, all aiming at the same ge- 
neral objects, achieve for the benefit of communi- 
ty? | might almost ask, to what great interests 
of civilized society could they not apply a saluta-| 
ry touch ? 

“ Gentlemen, let your imagination, in company 
with my own, take a short flight into the unex 


AND GARDENER’S JOU RNAL. 


ving the same object, and also sustaining the pe- 
tition to the Legislature, from this county and 
the county of Monroe, praying for a grand State 
Agricultural Institution, with county auxiliaries 

Resolved, ‘Vhat in the opinion of this Board, 
there is nothing visionary in either of the projects 
above referred to—that they are both rational 
and attainable —sustained by the claims of sound 
policy, and in perfect accordance with the spirit of 
the age, and the grandeur of the state of New- 








plored regions of futurity. hat will be your 
visions? You will have a vision of beautiful 
fields spread over the country, well fenced, well 
cultivated, well drained of superfluous water, | 
productive of large crops, and kept clear of Cana- 
da Thistles, and all other foul weeds. You will | 


important that the public mind, in relation to the 
‘subjects of the said reports, should be freely and 


York. 
Resolved, That this Board view it as highly 


fully expressed, through the medium of agricul- 





have a vision of the best breed of all sorts of|| 
stock, grazing on a thousand hills and in rich || 
pastures You will have a vision of a new and || 
vastly improved order of farm buildings, con-— 
structed with far greater economy than buildings | 
now are, and much better adapted to use and | 
convenience. 
lent roads and bridges in all directions, made and | 
kept in repair, under a system of management In 
relation to those concerns greatly improved. You | 
will have a vision of fanciful and highly cultiva- | 
ted gardens, producing in abundance ull sorts of 
delicious fruit, to which the soi! and climate of 
the country are adapted, together with trees of 
ornament, beautiful shrubs, and flowers of a thou- | 
sand hues. Yes, Gentlemen, in the vision of| 
your minds, you will see all these things. And 

what more will you see? Ah! I cannot tell 

Some of you may live to witness ~uch develop- | 
ments of human industry and skill, produced | 
chiefly by the agency of agricultural associations, | 
as it never entered into the heart of any man to| 
conceive. As to myself, advanced as | am in| 
life, | can expect only to see the machine which | 





e ee . ! ; 
You will have a vision of excel- || be made in regard to the ex 
i} 


tural and other public journals, and that, from 
each of the counties in the state, a voice, nay, ra- 
ther many voices, on these subjects, should be 
heard-through the said medium, or otherwise. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board, 
a similar expression of public sentiment should 
diency of legisla- 
tion, and the manner of legislation most suitable 
to be adopted, to prevent the farther spreading of 
Canada Thistles, and ultimately to destroy and 
banish them from the country. 

Resolved, That we recommend it to the citi- 
zens of this county, and every other county in the 
state, to pay strict attention, this year, to their 
Canada Thistles, and, in reliance on the future 
aids of legislation, commence efficient efforts to 
stop their march. And we hereby suggest to all 
commissioners of highways, and all overseers of| 
road districts, their duty and obligation to se: 
that the law in relation to Canada Thistles, so 
far as it requires their agency. is faithfully execu- 
ted. 

Resolved, That we invite all the practical gen 
tlemen in this county to turn their attention tothe 





is to produce these mighty results put into suc- | 
cessful operation. If I may see this, it will afford |, 
me great satisfaction. 

But let it not be expected, that results so big | 
with importance, and so full of good cheer, will || 
be produced without cerresponding improvements || 
in morals and religion Drunkenness, and the || 
means of intoxication, must be vanished from the 
land 
heavens above, and in the earth beneath, must be || 
acknowledged, feared and served according to 
his revealed 
manner muc 
yet been done 
doubt. 


In conclusion, it remains for me to say, that 


: ! 
pose more universally, and in aj) 
more faithful and perfect, than bas | 
That it will be so, 1 have no); 


{ 


we shall not be prepared, this year, for the distri- |, 


|and quality of their fleeces, the value thereof in 


bution of premiums, «nd of course it is not ex 
pected that we shall have a public exhibition of| 
Agricultural and Manufacturing produce. Yet 
we need not despair of rendering our anniversa- | 
ry meeting in the fall highly interesting To af-| 
ford you an opportunity to adopt measures that 
would be likely to secure such a result, was my 
chief object in calling this meeting t our an-| 
niversary in October, we hope to see here a vast | 
assemblage of our industrious population. | 

It is a mistaken notion, that farmers are the 
only persons who have an interest in agricultural | 
associations. Citiz ns of every other class are | 
equally interested, though more remotely ; for’ 
their living, their comforts, and their wealth, are | 


equally based on the husbandry of the country 


We hope, then, that not only the farmers of the 
“ounty will attend our anniversary meeting, but 
that the citizens of Syracuse, of Salina, of O- 
nondaga, of Skaneateies, of Manlius, of Viarcel- | 


lus, and of every other village an: hamlet in the || 


rounty, will be present with us on that occasion ; | 
that many hundreds will join our society, and 
‘march that day under our banners. 


The President also submitted the following re- 
solutions to the board, which were adopted : 


Resolved, That this Board highly approve the 


| 
| 


sentiments embraced in the two late reports of le-| 


gislative committees to the Legislature of this 


institution of a Seminary tu combine science with | 
the practical knowledge of ——— and its 
kindred arts; the other to the Assembly, 


\of wheat every 2d year, in a perpetual series, on 
That God who rules supremely in the || 


\| &e 


'| breeds of the country. 
|| 4th The utility of draining ground of its su- 


|| Sth. The culture of Silk—its practicability iv 
state; the one to the Senate. recommending the || 


appro- | 


following subjects—to write upon them, and re- 
port to this Board at the annual meeting of the 
society in October, with a view to publication in 
the Genesee Farmer. 

Ist. Tbe practicability, the process of manage 
ment, in connection with the use of clover, the 





advantages and disadvantages of growing « crop 


the same ground. 

2d, ‘he merits and demerits of certain breeds 
of large sheep, imported from Europe, and now 
beginning to appear in this section of the coun 
try, known according to their distinctive charac- 
ters, by the different names of Lincoln, Leices 
ter, Dishby, Southdam, &c. noticing their com- 
parative merit as to health of constitution, and 
their adaptation to this-climate—the quantity 


ithe wool market in the country—-also, the weight 
‘of their carcases, and their value in the mvat 
| markets. 

| 3d. The like notices of the imported breeds of 
cattle, now becoming prevalent in the country, 
and known by the distinctive names of the Dur- 
ham, or short-horned breed, the Devonshire breed, 
—adverting to their distinctive characteristics 
_ond their value, in comparison with the native 


| perfluous water, and the cheapest and most ex- 
| peditious, and the most effectual methods of do- 
Ing it. 
th. The best, the cheapest, and most expedi 
‘tious method of destroying Canada ‘I histles 
6th. The use of Plaster—the advantages and 
\disadvantages of using it—the quantity to be 
| wsed—the crops to which it shouid be applied— 
‘the time and manner of its oem, and the 
ich ought to be 
practiced in connection with its use. 
| 7th The practicability and advantages of cul- 
tivating the os gry ~ varieties of greatest me- 
lrit, for quality of fruit, penne bearing, and 
adaptation to the soil and climate of the country 
j--the manner of propagating, pruning, train- 
jing, &c. 


‘husbandry in other respects w 


this country—the advantages that might be deri- 
ved from its general introduction, and the impor- 
tance of encouraging our citizens to turn to that 
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A vacaney being announced in the office of 
Auditor, Gen. James R. Lawrence, of Camillus. 
was elected to fill the same. 

It was then voled—That a cowmittee be ap- 
pointed and empowered to make such arrange- 
ments for a fair and celebration, on the annual 
meeting of the Society in October next, as shall 
be deemed expedient. 

Voted, That James Beardslee, T. M. Wood, 
B. D. Noxon, J. R. Lawrence and V. W. Smith 
com said committee. 

oted, ‘That the proceedings of the Board be 
published. 

Adjourned. V OW. SMITH, Sec’y. 
SOAP LEY. 

Soap Ley has been accidentally discovered by 
a soap boiler to be exc: llent for garden walks or 
house yards. Ele spread in a wet state the black 
sulphurous residuum of the ley tubs on the alleys 
of his garden, which would not raise any grass 
or weeds afterwards, nor permit any growth with- 
in some inches of the place. Delighted with the 
discovery, he had merely to put a covering of 
the sand over the refuse to obtain the finest walks 
possible ; and having had occasion to repave his 
yard, he used the like soft refuse instead of mor- 
tar, which svon hardened and cemented the 
stones so well that the heaviest carriages occa 
sioned no disadjustment --Silliman’s Journal, 


USEFUL TABLE. 

The number of plants which may be planted 
on an acre==160 rods or poles=4840 yards —43,- 
560 feet, is as follows: 

Feet apart. No plants, Feetapart. No. plants 














1 43,560 1] 
11-2 19,560 12 302 
2 10,890 13 257 
21-2 6,969 14 209 
3 4,840 15 193 
312 3,556 16 170 
4 2.722 17 150 
412 2151 18 134 
5 1,742 19 120 
6 1,210 20 108 
4 889 25 69 
5 680 30 48 
9 537 35 35 

10 435 40 27 





LIME AS A MANURE, 

The Easton Whig says, in relation to the 
present condition of the farms in that vicin 
ity—‘* There has been in the last 15 years a 
wondrous improvement in our agriculture, 
mainly to be attributed to the use of lime as 
amanure. We think we are within bounds 
when we say, that there is now raised in 
the Kittitany valley twice the quantity of 
wheat which was grown fifteen years ago.’ 





CucuMEers, measuring 7 inches in length were 
for sale in St. Clairsville, Ohio, on the 27th of 
May. The market-had since been regularly 
supplied. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 








| business a large portion of their attention. 


An intelligent farmer by the name of Baker, 
left Wheatland on the 18th of September last, in 
search of an improved farm to purchase. When 
he went away it was his intention to return in 
two or three weeks, but he has not yet been heard 
from. At that time he had a brother living in 
Pennsylvania, and expected his father and the 
remainder of their family from England this sum- 
mer. Any individual who can give information 
of the said gentleman, or where he can be ad- 
dressed, will confer a favor by forwarding it to 
Luter Tucker, Rochester, or Witi14aM Gar- 
BuTT, Wheatland, Monroe co., N. Y. 





h ay gay rice 
O the Orchard and Frui — 
$1,50—for sale by HOYT, PORTER & 





Co., Rochester. 
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NOTICE TO LITERARY PERSONS. 


A deposit has been made with the Life) 
Insurance and Trust Company in the city, 
of New York, subject to the control of the} 
subscribers and their associates, for the pur-| 
pose of procuring Lectures, or Essays, on! 
various subjects connected with scientific) 
education, to be read in the Common, 
Schools of this Stare. To carry this pur-| 
pose into effect, the subscribers Give NOTICE 
that they, or either of them, will receive! 
manuscript essays or lectures, on the fol-| 
lowing subjects, at any time before the first | 
day of January next; and that, to the au- 
thor of such of ihem as shall be selected and | 
approved, by the superintendent of common | 
schools and the subcribers and their associ- | 
ates, there will be paid the premiums here-, 
inafter mentioned. 

Should parts of several lectures be taken, 





it the following extract: 





the premium for the course of lectures on. 
that particular subject, will be divided! 
among their authors, in proportion to the | 
quantity taken. The lectures are to be a-| 
dapted to the capacities of children, and are | 
to be divided into portions or sections, one | 
of which can be conveniently read in half’ 
an hour. | 

The following are the subjects, on each | 
of which a course or series of lectures is now 
solicited :— 

1. On the application of science to the 
useful arts :—for the best course of lectures | 
on which, a premium of two hundred dol- 
lars will be paid. 


} 
| 


it 
' 





June 29, 1833 
ees 





as 


such use, the authors may, if they please, 
secure the copy-right of their productions. 
Essays will be received from any quar- 
ter, either in this country or from abroad, 
and may be transmitted to either of the sub- | 
scribers at their charge. 
JOHN C. SPENCER, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, 
Albany, N. Y. 
PHILO C. FULLER, 


ichains, with a towering obelisk in the cen- 
‘ter, and the wall fringed with rose bushes’ 
‘Others were bordered with acacia, some 
with tulips, and other bulbous plants. One 
tomb in the center ofa highly ornamented 
square, was covered with rough stones, the 
'iaterstices filled with earth, and the elonga. 
| ted mound set over with a profusion of pe: 
rennial plants. On one square was a tom) 
sunk beneath the ground. The surface of 
, Which was a beautiful parterre. The car 
Geneseo, N. Y. | — was ~: sa. ornamental shrub. 
_ _bery, and a hydrangea and monthily rose 
MOUNT AUBURN. | pee aby which seemed to have been om, 
_ The Essex Register contains an interest | there from some parlor, no longer to bloom 
ing recital of a visit to the city of Lowell, | in the presence of beauty, but to cover the 
which, within a few years, bas sprung up to) snot where beauty was made to mingle 
opulence and magnitude. We select from) withthe dust. . 








si “ae | Mount Auburn isa place of fashionable 
.@) b vis \" ti 4 : adic 
We finished our tour by a visit to Moun resort. We found many carriages at the 


, is nothing like this place || 
Ruban, These ts nothing bis piace gate, and many persons entered the gate. 
any where. It is indescribable. ‘The gaie cay with wns bok ab we pieseeliodenteed 

s abeautiful specimen ot | a ’ I atu 


trance, i . 3 
oe ata There is in the center a high | .’? the winding avenues, other avenues 
, > branched off—some upto the woody hills 


sone ae ee ee =  asonedbapeh- others down the silent vales—then a na: 
are gates ire P ove row path led off into the dense forest—the 
on the sides of these, lodges or rooms con-  , shack al attian Weak tavieh Gael ” 
nected with the whole architectural designs, | ot de 7 —e : steps ; 
It is of d painted to represent cranite.—. 2"4 80 the company parted, some one way 
tis of wood painted to represen! 5ranite-— |'and some another, till we found ourselve: 
On the entablature of the arch is a device . ’ rselves 
. ae .- ~ ? ‘doomed to seek out our own way through 
which we could not distinctly explain, un- ji). 6 tancled {; The fi 5 
der which is the sentence: | the tangled forest. The farther we went 
“THEN SHALL THE DU ‘T RETURN TO THE forward,the more frequently the paths bran- 
7P% © 4 7) S 7] } FY . 4 fl . . . P 
eset O68 tf Wak, AND THR OFT TO GOD! ched off, and the more wild and picturesque 
nen Gann we teed “the scenery became. At the entrance of 
. ‘ every avenue and path, there was a guide 


| Upon entering the grounds, we came in 
| front of the neat cottage of the gardener,stan- 
\ ding on a beautiful eminence, and the orna- 
‘mental grounds sloping away in front till 
‘they meet the plain at your feet—and be- +9 Pa : 
they ._ fenue,”’ another “ Consecration Dell,” &e. in 
{hind the house, the swelling eminence rises | eps. n Dell,” &. in 


2. On the principles of Legislation :—the 
premium will be one hundred dollars. 

3. On the intellectual, moral and reli- 
gious instruction of the youth of this state by 
means of common schools—the duty of at- 
fording such instruction—and ihe improve- 


i board having the name of the avenue or 
path printed on it, One was called * Laure! 
Avenue,” another “ Rose Path,” another 
* Violet Path,” another * Indian Ridge Ay 


ment of which the system may be suscept- || 
ible :—a premium of two hundred and fitty ) 
dollars. 

It is not expected that the essays will be | 
entirely original either in matter or manner, | 
but rather that the best authorities will be 
consulted; and even abstracts of the wri-'! 
tings of approved authors will be received, | 
if the original authority is designated. it) 
is not desired thai the lecturer should dwell | 
on detail, excep! where it may be useiul for|| 
the purpose of illustration ; nor will the bre- | 


i 


vity which is essential to the plan, permit | 
full elementary instruction on the subject! 
of the course of essays. General principles 
and results, and those striking and plain il-| 
lustrations which will excite attention and 
inquiry which will be calculated to deposit, 
in the youthful mind the seeds of knowl- 
edge and lead it to investigation and reflec- | 
tion, will best promote the object in view. 
Itis desired that the authors will not com- 
municate their names with their essays, and 
that they will not furnish any means by| 
which they may be known, until after the! 
selection is made. They are requested to! 
adopt some motto or fictitious signature; 
and to accompany their communications) 
with a sealed note, containing the address | 
of the author, on which will be endorsed the. 
motto or signature used intheessay. Such. 
of the notes only will be opened, as have’ 
endorsements corresponding with that of the’ 
selected lectures, to which a premium shall 
be awarded, the others with their accompa- 
nying essays, will be subject to the direction’ 
ot their authors. 
_The lectures selected will be printed and 
distributed to every common school in this | 


| 


| 
‘ 


‘ravines, ponds, rocky precipices and gentle 


| bordered with shrubbery, wind around the 








State; and subject from time to {time to’ 


till it reaches the wild and entangled forest nent saeey- ber Ne ma Sls pas : 
spread over ali the enclosed grounds which | lid ~ esr a we On i a - phi 
constitute Mount Auburn. Itis a place of |) i Ay rar "os remain ah ma — 
igh and abrupt hills, deep vales, ridges and) * 2?¥ © — er 

,ted with ourselves. On the top of the 
slopes, all covered with a dense forest of | nsnest or ag nen os Cease hes 
walnuts, oaks, pines, cedars, birch, button 1° Syed pcos bi _— this place we descend 
wood, &c. in distinct masses or wildly in-| — — primey sells. down to the plain, 
termingled—every variety of wild flower, | and came outof the gate we entered. 
from those which grow in ponds and quag-| 


mires, to those which start out and bloom) 
in the crevices of rocks, or flourish on the ¥ om celebrated bull Eelipse, out of the famous 
cow Princess, imported by G. W. Feather- 


tops of bleak and gravelly knolls, : 
Poured forth profuse o’er hiil,and dale,and plain.’ | stonhaugh esq. of Duanesburgh, sirea North Dev- 
Lon, importedas above. Eclipse is large, of a beau- 


This wild and extensive tract has been |'tiful mahogany color, in girth seven and a hal! 
taken in land by gentlemen of classic taste, | feet, and his weight in U831, (when last weighed ) 
and by their direction, and the skill in pic- |! was rising of 2200Ibs. Onhis way to the West, 





FINE STOCK FOR SALE. 


_turesque and ornamental gardening of Mr. | he became foot sore, and was left on the premises 
|| Haggerston, the whole has been converted | of Col. Mills, at Newsted, Erie co., where he may 


into one great Garden. |be seen. He will be sold on liberal terms or leased 


|for one year. 


cj ‘Ile : : _ || ‘The subscriber has now on hand several very 
— of the wo ; apm cme aay open be- | promising young Bulls and Heifers, we bred, 
fore us, ascending or descending, and wind-!!9ot by his fine Durham Bull Admiral, which he 
ing to the right or left, dividing and branch- || will sell on good terms, and a credit given if re- 
ing off and diverging into other avenues ;//quired, on interest, for approved notes. For the 
sometimes terminating in a secluded dell, |terms of sale for Eclipse, inquire either of Col 
sometimes opening upon a marble obelisk | Mills, or the subscriber. rei 
of rare beauty, ora granite monument, oran|| _, _L. JENNER. 
enclosure ornamented with shrubbery and|) ©2”7"¢/gua, June 20, 1833. J22. 
sr yoo The pond-holes are cleared out, 200,000 White Mulberry Trees 
and embanked with turf; gravelled walks || FVEE Subscriber has on hand and for sale, 200, 
wind round them, ornamented with flowers ; | 000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES, o! 
here we see a tomb in the side of some low-||two and three year's growth, which have hee 
browed rocks, opening upon us with its clas-||transplanted, are in a bealthy and thrifty condi- 
sic frontof hewn granite, overhung with ||#0n,and which he offers for sale at $1,500 $2, 4 
the wild woods above, which throw out their||Pe? hundred, delivered at the nursery. Also, 6 
: few of the Morus Multicaulis,or Chinese White 
old fantastic roots over the top of the tomb : Mulberry ASA BUTLER. 
then we come to a Sweet spot ornamented P. S. All orders, Post paid will be punctual: 
with flowers; then to squares enclosed by ly attended to. 


corner columns, connected by festoons of* Suffield,Conn., April Ist, 1833, ap20 fam 


Serpentine paths, 











